The Oak and the Reed

rational. In the general turmoil, people were asking, "What
does the Duke think?* The Duke did not care for this
adventure. He said: "Rotten potatoes have done it all; they
put Peel in his damned fright." And he grumbled: "Never
saw a man in such a state of alarm." Old Melbourne, good
Whig though he was, showed that he was scandalized:
"Ma'am, it's a damned dishonest act." But the Duke, more
and more encased in his flexible rigidity, made it a point of
honour to obey orders whatever they were, and held himself
uiTreadiness to give the word of command once more:
"My lords, about turn! March!" Disraeli learned the news
when he was making another stay in Paris, and reflected:
"These rotted potatoes are going to change the fate of the
world." Thiers said to him: "If it be a real famine, Peel will
be a great man. If it be a false famine, he is lost.15

When the decision was final, Stanley resigned, and all the
Ministry followed suit. The Queen summoned Lord John
Russell, who immediately restored to Peel the poisoned cup
which the latter had handed him. But Peel found an
agreeable taste in the hemlock. He said to the Queen: "I
shall be your Minister whatever may happen." And to a
friend he wrote: "It is a strange dream; I feel like a man
coming back to life." What others called betrayal was in his
eyes a pious conversion. The Queen and Prince Albert,
ardent Free Traders, kept assuring him that he was saving
the country. He knew that he was invincible because no
one was willing to take his place. All would yet be well.
Like Ulysses, he was the one man who could bend this bow.

Parliament reassembled. In the Lords a Protectionist
party directed by Stanley had been formed against Peel.
Croker had gone over to examine the situation in Ireland
and warned his chief that, as Thiers had said, the famine
was not a real one. John Manners wrote to Disraeli: "The
famine is wicked moonshine and the prospects of next year